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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
DESIGN DISCUSSED AT INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


= Two interesting, informative, and stimulating talks on 

the subject: of contemporary American and contempor- 
ary Europeon design have recently been given under the 
auspices of the Industrial Institute and large audiences 
composed of designers, stylists, manufacturers and numer- 
ous others interested in industrial design have proved their 
eagerness to take part in such conference-lectures by a 
steady flow of questions and comments on the subjects 
covered. The first talk covered the topic of European 
design primarily but the speaker, Lucian Bernhard, also 
included many illustrations of modern American industrial 
art in his semi-historical survey of developments in the 
past twenty-five or thirty years since the inception of an 
active contemporary movement. 

Mr. Bernhard, a well known designer of a variety of 
industrial art objects, and especially famed for his fine 
typographical designs, feels that today the industrial art of 
Europe and America is closely inter-related, as is natural 
in a time when communication, education and training in 
the arts, are becoming more widespread. He believes that 
modern industrial design is developing steadily more and 
more importance in the eyes of the public, and of course 
his own belief is that the creation of fine designs for objects 
of definite use in an extremely worth while lifework. It is 
of course undeniable that artists in every land have always 
worked with one ambition, to attain the ultimate in beauty. 
In this modern, dynamic, progressive day it is but natural 
that widely separated districts produce finished work which 
seems to have followed more or less the same rules and 
standards interpreted in somewhat different fashion. The 
lifetime of this particular designer has been given over to 
careful and thorough study and work of the modern school. 
He states that he grew up in Europe along with the modern 
movement. At the age of fifteen he saw his first exhibit 
of contemporary design and was definitely “apprenticed”’ 
to the movement from that time on. Some eight years ago 
Mr. Bernhard came to America, and although at that time 
he heard very little talk about anything relating to modern 
design in this country, there was a great deal of it evolving, 
—it was merely that it did not at that time achieve much 
publicity. The idea of industrial designs created by artists 
was entirely new to the general public and very largely a 
matter of supreme indifference to the manufacturers. This 
condition has of course been radically changed within the 
Jast decade, more notably within the last five years, and 
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there are indubitably a great number of fine modern de- 
signers in America at present, duly recognized by leading 
manufacturers although all too many remain in darkness. 

We still look to Europe for the ideal example of proper 
recognition of accomplished designers, and Mr. Bernhard 
states that quite obviously this is because we have not in 
the past accorded to the artist-designer full recognition of 
his importance in the making of industrial art objects. We 
do not have government controlled schools or ateliers given 
over entirely to the training of designers in these fields. 
Lucian Bernhard is a very strong advocate of the idea of 
a large general school in America for the teaching of de- 
sign, he believes there is a very great need for such an 
institution where “incipient designers” might experiment 
and reach out for new treatments, materials and ways of 
achieving new designs. In almost every European country 
a much more desirable postion is accorded to the designer, 
there are endowed municipal schools teaching every type 
of craftsmanship. Many of these are of a hundred or more 
years standing, backed by the city or state, and used 
through all these years as distinct laboratories for design 
experimentation, constantly striving to attain better form, 
color and line. 

A striking comment was contained in Mr. Bernhard’s 
conclusion ‘‘We don’t want manufacturers who make a lot 
of money by selling junk to the public and then buy the 
paintings of old masters to prove they ‘know about art’.” 
Rather must we in our faith to the manufacturer who 
sincerely tries to develop an industrial art product suited 
to its purpose, and consequently of good design. Another 
comment—‘“In industrial design we have one aim, to make 
the world a better place to live in, to bring beauty to every- 
day life, and to achieve beauty in normal surroundings.”’ 
A large group of photographic slides were shown by Mr. 
Bernhard, accompanying each of them with apt comments 
on the development of modern design as shown taking place 
through the years from 1900 to the present, in contrasted 
furnishings, architecture, and interiors, planned and ex- 
ecuted by leaders such as Bruno Paul in Germany, and vari- 
ous other outstanding modern designers in other countries. 

Paul Wiener, president of “Contempora” an organiza- 
tion devoted to the promotion of the work of modern 
degigners, led the round table discussion. By questions put 
during this time, Mr. Bernhard was led to describe his 

Continued on page 9 
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Three period costumes 
illustrated by pupils at 
Cooper Union under di- 
rection of Miss Traphagen 


The costume at the 
right is by Blanche L. 
Arenander while the one 
at the extreme right is 
by Jeanette Robinson 
‘Below is a costume 
by Amelia Ruscica 
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COSTUME DESIGN AT THE TRAP- 
HAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 


BY ROSE HENDERSON 


= A prominent fashion writer has said: “For many years 

art and industry have suffered from lack of unity. Co- 
operation is the determining factor in the life of each. The 
most sustained and efficient work toward the purpose of 
uniting the two which has ever been made in art education 
may be found in the Traphagen School, and has been in 
practical operation since its foundation.”” The New World 
observed: “Miss Ethel Traphagen is credited with turning 
out more capable designers than any other teacher in New 
York.” And a writer in the Christian Science Monitor 
says: “If there were similar courses offered in every 
trade how quickly our young people might be equipped to 
go directly into work which would enable them to support 
themselves.” From scores of sources one finds similar 
testimonies. Her enthusiasm is so genuine and contagious 
that it is a continual inspiration to her classes. She has 
a broad general art training and she is a practical and 
versatile stylist. Her students come to her from every 
department of life, often with no previous art training 
and sometimes with very little schooling of any sort, and 
she labors to give them a fundamental sense of art values 
so that they may take out into the commercial world sound 
ideals which they are able to realize through shrewd 
practical knowledge. 

As well as being an expert designer of the most 
elaborate evening gowns and other strictly feminine garb, 
Miss Traphagen has always been a crusader for comfort- 
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A STUDENT 
DESIGNER 


Evelyn Van Horn shown 
with her prize winning 
costumes inspired by 
the Persian designs 


able clothes which are suited to various occasions. Two 
years ago she introduced the beach costume of shorts for 
women, an idea which has since been taken up by manu- 
facturers and merchants all over the world, and she 
anticipated the pajama rage by almost twenty years. Back 
in 1913, she became disgusted with the restricting hobble 
skirts then in vogue and designed a very modest though 
comfortable pajama dress. The long full trousers were 
carefully concealed by a straight overskirt which was slit 
up the side in order to provide freedom in walking. This 
most conservative costume was regarded as_ shockingly 
radical in those days, and Miss Traphagen was criticized 
for wearing such unconventional attire. This pioneer 
pajama suit was shown at her recent exhibition in conjunc- 
tion with some of the latest pajama models. 

For many years this alert designer has been creating 
individual clothes for women, also interesting jewelry, 
textile and other design, often finding her inspiration in 
unexpected places. Not long ago, for instance, she went 
to Africa and brought back a host of design hints gathered 
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from the strange and primitive folk she saw there. “An 
idea safari,” she called it. Safari being the native East 
African word for journey. She had been feeling the need 
for a change and for fresh material for her classes, and 
she found both in the African wilds. “What I found far 
exceeded my expectations,” said Miss Traphagen. ‘“‘From 
the simplest, everyday things came inspiration galore. 
Instead of just the natives and the English, whom I had 
expected to see, I was daily in contact with members of 
various Indian castes in the streets of Nairobi, Mombassa 
and Zanzibar. There were Hindus and Mohammedans in 
great numbers, each in the costume of his particular caste. 
There were Arabs from the towns and Arabs from the 
desert — Turks, Ceylonese, Camorians, Chinese, Japanese 
and Somalis.” A big fete held in Nairobi during her stay 
there enabled the artist to gather decorative design and 
costume details from more than thirty native tribes and 
many foreigners. In addition to vivid mental expressions, 
she brought back a stunning collection of native costumes, 
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HEADDRESSES OF 
FOUR QUEENS OF 
OLD ENGLAND 


By Margaret A. Wales of the 
Traphagen School of Fashion 
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HEADDRESSES OF 
CHILDR 


By Edith Goldenberg of the 
Traphagen School of Fashion 
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COSTUME DESIGN 
Continued from page 3 


implements, baskets, stools, jewelry and other ornaments. 
In these objects her student designers found suggestion for 
beautiful and original textiles, costumes and accessories. 
And though the material was often strikingly barbaric, the 
designs developed from it were never unpleasantly bizarre. 


Many objects in her collections have the vivid and 
dramatic associations which attract students with a sense 
of the romance of design. The brass decorations and 
hinges on an antique Arab chest suggested a beadwork 
design for a distinctive evening gown. A heavy necklace, 
set with many bright colored stones, has a unique history. 
It formerly belonged to the wife of the “Mad Mullah’’, the 
native African prophet who fuught the British for over 
twenty years. She gave it to her sister who married a 
neighboring chief. Later, this man and the Mad Mullah 
engaged in a family broil and the chief’s wife was decapi- 
tated while wearing the necklace. An amber bead on either 
side of her neck was split by the saber stroke. This gory 
relic inspired designs for jewelry, dress ornament, lingerie, 
and beach pajamas. The short skin skirt which is worn 
like a bustle by a Tanganyika native provided the sugges- 
tion for the pert and graceful drapery of a chic evening 
frock. Hanging bead trimming followed the fashion set 
by Somali belles. 

Her students have worked out a great variety of textile 
designs based on colorful jungle motifs. A charming fan- 
like pattern for silk was developed from the thatched huts 
of certain African tribes. Yellow yambu flowers traced 
against blue and black leaves over a red background made 
a rich and exotic textile. Banana leaves, hair ornaments, 
camel bells, Mohammedan women’s veils, chiefs’ armlets, 
even the scarred tattoo marks on brown bodies, provided 
original silk patterns. An interesting silk design was made 
from small silver pins which the Sultan’s concubines use 
for fastening fragrant flowers in their hair. Other sug- 
gestions were gathered from filigreed anklets, elaborately 
carved bracelets, sandals, chin-straps, make-up boxes, ear- 
rings and engraved pendants which hold prayers from the 
Koran. 

The secret of this phenomenal success is a background 
in fundamental dress and decoration principles, instead of 
building on merely superficial information about clothes 
and design. Appreciation of sound and logical artistic 
effects and a considerable background of art history and 
philosophy is necessary but is evolved in a very direct and 
practical way, actual demands of the commercial trade in 
mind. The business contacts of this school are world-wide, 
and the students learn to fortify themselves with the 
season’s most advanced information and its best available 
sources. They learn to sketch and to understand the 
fundamental principles of color from a practical angle. 
They make silhouette drawings, learn to eliminate unneces- 
sary detail and express the spirit and contour of a costume. 

In Miss Traphagen’s recent exhibition of fashion draw- 
ings at Cooper Union and at her own school, the influence 
of picturesque old period costumes on present-day attire 
was plainly revealed. But in the adaptation of these roman- 
tic museum garments, the designers showed a canny regard 
for the independent spirit of the modern woman. Dashing 
silhouettes presented the billowing skirts, scoup hats and 
tapering waists of past centuries. Other silhouettes drawn 
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from the latest fashion shows combined the grace of the 
historic mode with the freedom and practicability of today. 
Evening costumes took over the frills and flounces of Queen 
Elizabeth and La Pompadour, without the heavy petticoats, 
the extravagant headdresses and distorting stays. Simple 
street and office garb for modern business women borrowed 
subtle lines and accents from early stage favorites and long- 
dead queens. Through a sympathetic exploration of the 
dress of all periods, these students have acquired a sense 
of style and character, an appreciation of line and color. 
They have gained the flare for appropriateness so essential 
in any intelligent design. It is a sort of training which 
any woman could use in planning her own dress and 
household furnishings, and it is also the requisite back- 
ground for the practical professional artist. 


A group of original historic costumes developed from 
museum studies revealed the student designers’ feeling for 
certain styles and periods, their response to the life and 
customs of other days. A bouffant green frock of the style 
of the eighteenth century, for instance, was gracious and 
charming, hinting of romantic elegance and delicate fem- 
inine loveliness. Plainly a part of its particular epoch, it 
had also a universal grace and freshness, and with a few 
ingenious changes could be transformed to suit the taste 
of the most exacting up-to-date woman. A slim Directoire 
gown in white had the sophisticated simplicity that goes 
with soft curls and demure chignons such as grace the 
heads of the newest debutantes. And speaking of heads, 
these students reproduced scores of them from historic 
sources, some of which are illustrated here. The wives of 
Henry the Eighth, or a selected group of them; queens of 
Europe, queens of England, early stage favorites and a 
quartet of adorable children were distinctly of the time 
and mode of their respective settings, illustrating the fact 
that a certain type of beauty is developed along with a 
certain type of dress, and that people really come to look 
much like the ideal faces and figures of a particular period. 
Dress, habits and modes of thought must have a good deal 
to do with the shaping of human faces and forms. The 
silhouettes showed this, too, in their crisp staccato way. 
Bits of stage furniture were added to the historic costumes 
— a harp in the hands of a slim, Greek-like woman, a 
falcon on the wrist of a pretty huntress. 


All sorts of people come to these classes as they are all 
“put through a course of sprouts,” becoming interested in 
reading, in observing, in sensing the elusive thing called 
style. They learn to study art and fashion openings, to 
analyze clothes and decoration and to sketch the significant 
things they see. They learn what is good in fabrics, what 
beauty means in a hat or a bag or a woman’s face, in har- 
mony oi costume, personality and background. They pose 
for each other and study the figure and make anatomy 
charts. The work helps them to appreciate historic and 
other backgrounds, to create costumes and patterns in a 
particular mood and period, to adapt clothes to different 
figures and personalities, to make stage sets, to create 
beautiful fabrics, to appreciate the meaning and value of 
art in every department of life. 


No realm of commercial design is too common or too 
insignificant for the attention of a student who may feel 
that he has some intelligent contribution to make on the 
subject. So the work of the school is enormously influential 
in the great marts of trade. It reaches out into a thousand 
contemporary avenues of actual activity and expression, 
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The Indians of New Mexico and Arizona were visited 
to gather fashion ideas, and she has kept a keen interest 
in Indian color and lore. From the primitive design she 
found in Southwest villages she has introduced fresh and 
vigorous notes into Fifth Avenue styles and fabrics. She 
thus keeps a rich and thrilling variety of suggestion always 
before her students. Textiles df both Indian and African 
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A NAVAJO 


LANKET 


From the collection 
of Miss Mary Cabot 
Wheelwright which 
was shown at the 
recent Exposition of 
Indian Tribal Arts o 
the Grand Centra 
Galleries, New Yor 


he 


inspiration have been used as hangings and upholstery in 
some of the most conservative interiors. A New York 
manufacturer brought out a series of a hundred silk designs 
made by her students and sold them all over the country. 
Designing costumes for the Beaux Arts ball is one of the 
activities which the Traphagen students have enjoyed, and 
won many prizes and honorable mentions for this work. 
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TREES AS DECORATIVE 
POSSIBILITIE 


The tree designs on this and the 
opposite page were made at the 
University of Wisconsin under the 
direction of Helen Wann Annen. A 
pleasing relation of values, tones and 
textures is the basis of the sparkling 
manner of using pen and ink shown 
in this panel by Florence Urdahns 
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THE USE PEN AND INK TECHNIQUES 
DESIGN 


® The various techniques suited to pen and ink are usually 

associated with commercial art, and the teacher of de- 
sign is apt to neglect them entirely. Actually, the decorative 
types of pen and ink rendering are easily adapted to creative 
design and invariably appeal to the student of design. The 
usual techniques, cross-hatching, a series of straight or 
curved lines to give a value or texture, the stipple, and the 
spatter, are merely ways of gaining a patterned and 
decorative surface. Any value may be gained by these 
techniques, according to the width and closeness of the 
lines, dots, and other patterns, and when these values are 
combined with masses of black and white a decoration can 
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BY HELEN WANN ANNEN 


be produced having both strength and interest. This treat- 
ment may be adapted to any type of pattern. The elemen- 
tary classes in design of the University of Wisconsin have 
used it to form decorative units from tree motifs. By way 
of contrasting the different media, a second tree panel was 
made in color. It was found that the same techniques, the 
stipple, cross-hatching, and so on, could be easily adapted 
to tempera, not so delicately, of course, as in ink, but still 
the same patterns. I believe that the students gained a 
much truer feeling for value and tone in this way than by 
gaining gray values by mixing black and white tempera. 
In pen techniques, the desired value is not mixed, but built 
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CAPL GRUBERT 


A pen and ink technique used 
in a decorative tree design 


up, a much more accurate proceeding involving a finer 
critical discretion. This expert judgment carries over when 
the techniques are carried out in tempera. It was found, 
too, that just as values and hues must be repeated and 
balanced throughout a pattern, so must patterns and tech- 
niques be repeated and unified. The broken color gained by 
the superimposed stipples and line patterns in tempera also 
gave greater tone and luminosity than the more frequently 
used flat, unbroken surfaces. The students had no previous 
experience with pen and ink techniques, but adapted them 
without difficulty to decorative designs. The accompany- 
ing designs were all made by students in the Department 
of Art Education during their first semester of design. 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN - EUROPEAN DESIGN 


Continued from page |! 


method in re-styling a given object as first, the deep con- 
sideration of the purpose of the article, next, the outstand- 
ing bad points about its original construction or design, 
finally the ideal combination of form, color, line for its 
particular use. He also stated that “One never tires of a 
really good design. Basically it remains the same through 
a long period of time.” The color may change, or some 
slight alteration be made in it, but essentially a good design 
will always withstand the ravages of the years. To a 
question, as to whether he considered it possible to com- 
bine modern design with those of more traditional periods, 
he replied, “Of course, modern design may be combined 
with any period in which pure design elements are found.” 
It is good taste, to know what goes with which, and in 
which epochs are to be found the same underlying essentials. 

The illustrations used by Mr. Bernhard showed con- 
clusively that the progress of the modern movement has 
been accompanied in each evolution by a constant simplifi- 
cation of design form, line and decorative motif. At the 
end of the Victorian era both exterior and interior archi- 
tecture and furnishings had reached a stage where they 
just could not go any further toward adding detail, the 
mode was so crowded with unnecessary adornment that it 
was entirely over-balanced and definitely seemingly irre- 
claimably ugly. The first departures from this horror of 
over-decoration were in the direction of wild gestures, 
searching for anything which would be better than the 
then popular ‘“‘fashion,” (for it could scarcely be called a 
design school). From these strong reactions a new trend 
began to grow, and through the quarter century since its 
beginning it has made tremendous progress. The rough 
edges of the first efforts have been smoothed down, the 
early designs which revolted the then complacent general 
public by their apparent devotion to unbalanced effects in 
uncontrolled angles, have been entirely eliminated, and 
today there has emerged a vital modern rhythm in design 
as in every other field of activity, an energetic, movement 
away from mere decoration into a plane where suitability 
and fine form and execution are near the merging point, 
as they should be, where the purpose to be served and the 
object itself are inextricably bound together. 

The second talk, devoted in its major portion to fabric 
and textile design, was given by Miss Virginia Hamill, who 
was introduced by Alon Bement, president of the Art 
Centre, as a consultant designer, or design engineer, one 
who brings to every design problem the outlook of the con- 
sumer, and of the sales person as trained by retail trade 
experience, as well as the viewpoint of the designer. She 
stated that her work is with manufacturers of various types 
of products and chooses those designs which she believes 
will be acceptable to the public, from the many submitted. 
She showed samples of various textiles which were pro- 
duced by a leading manufacturer at a reasonable price 
range from the year 1926 through 1931, pointing out in 
each case how certain traditional types of design held over, 
and continued to be in demand because of their essential 
excellence and appropriateness, while others varied with 
the times and in some cases entirely disappeared or were 
altered out of all recognition. Obviously the taste of the 
public is steadily improving, for the more recent designs 
are striking in their effective use of basically good motifs, 

Continued on page 24 
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THE USE OF MUSEUM 


These simple animal forms repro- 
duced here from the Metropolitan 
Museum were used by classes at the 
New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art as the basis of study in producing 
the panels appearing on these pages 


@ In this newest era of artistic development, when the 

creative powers in the commercial and industrial field 
are beginning to stretch their cramped limbs and emerge 
from the domination of the machine idea, and to think 
about a wider and freer interpretation of the world about 
them, it is peculiarly refreshing and often exceedingly 
stimulating to go back to the art expressions of the various 
ages and countries and study their underlying significance, 
socially, religiously, historically or industrially. To students 
of art in New York City is granted the priceless privilege 
of using the Metropolitan Museum of Art for this 
purpose. The New York School of Fine and Applied Art, 
avails itself of this opportunity often during the course of 
a school year, in a carefully planned program of museum 
research, with a definite point of view as to its 
cultural as well as its commercial value. 

The general purpose of this museum work is to place 
the student in first-hand personal contact with the best 
representative art expressions of the various ages and 
countries, which are available for study and reflection. 
This involves, in some cases, making accurate copies of 
the material in line, form and color, thus helping the in- 
dividual, in some measure, to see and to appreciate the 
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RESEARCH IN DESIGN 


BY HAZEL C. BLOHM 


workmanship of the artist, as well as to gain some under- 
standing of the significance of the material of the particular 
period of which it was a growth, and to realize ultimately, 
perhaps, that every true art expression represents, indeed 
is, a record of the vital growth of all its surrounding forces. 
It is hoped, therefore, in this phase of the school program, 
to provide in some measure a cultural background for the 
work the student is preparing himself to produce in the 
commercial art world. In no sense of the word, however, 
is the museum work restricted to this careful reproduction 
of the document. Often the material presented suggests 
the spirit of the design, is merely the inspiration which 
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the student works into an original composition, sometimes 
using the objects very much as they are in interesting 
groupings, and at other times working in a great deal of 
imagination and individuality to obtain an expression of the 
idea suggested to the student himself by his study and 
manipulation of lines and forms as well as of color. The 
student is always considering, of coruse, a possible adapta- 
tion to some future use in his own commercial art expression. 

The medium in which the final interpretation is rendered 
is not always arbitrary, but is sometimes suggested by 
study of the texture as well as the colors of the objects. 
However, in order to correlate all phases of the weekly 
program in working toward a unified result for each in- 
dividual, a particular medium, used in the modern com- 
mercial world, and capable of satisfactory reproduction for 
advertising purposes, is often designated. As a matter of 
fact, in this particular part of the problem, the student 
very often finds himself, and finishes with a result very 
much his own, and with the satisfied feeling that here he 
has done the individual thing. In fact, it is often in this 
phase of the work that the modern adaptation and expres- 
sion is arrived at, through continued intelligent observation 
of the objects and experimentation in various techniques. 

In a second year class in graphic advertising and illus- 
tration in the Parsons School a museum problem was 
assigned, involving the use of those charming and naive 
little figures of animals and people found in the Cesnola 
collection of antiquities, brought here from the island of 
Cyprus, and on view at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
At first, the attention of the students was directed par- 
ticularly toward the entertaining quality of these little 
figures, without regard for their primary significance. 
The idea of the problem was to obtain a number of in- 
teresting and amusing compositions, using these figures, not 
really to tell a story, but by expressing their simple gestures 
and possible imaginary significance, to present an idea 
which might catch the eye and imagination of the observer, 
which is, in the final analysis, the object of advertising art 
as a whole. To watch a problem of this kind unfold from 
the minds of nearly a hundred students is an education 
in itself. Many of them immediately proceed to tell a story, 
and finish by never getting past that idea. This does not 
mean to say that the story idea is not a good or powerful 
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MARY DIBERT 


A well balanced and amusing panel 
using several contrasting animal forms 


one. It is probably used to catch the attention of at least 
fifty per cent of the consumers of present day products of 
the commercial world. But the presentation of a more 
abstract idea, entertaining, amusing perhaps, striking in 
quality of design, imaginative, maybe whimsical, in 
in arrangement and technique, is really finer advertising 
art, and this is the idea we tried to get across, with these 
exceedingly varied results. 

The required medium for this problem was lithograph 
crayon on smooth surfaced paper, or a combination of 
lithograph crayon and water color wash on rough water 
color paper, thus providing opportunity for variety and 
even surprise in the final results. 

John L. Myres tells us in*his handbook of the Cesnola 
Collection that these little figures were made of clay and 
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limestone. Some of them were made by hand, but many 
of them were made in molds, which were, however, in turn 
made by hand, so the same general effect of modelling was 
obtained either way. The subjects had to be compact in 
design because of the material of which they were made, 
so they were often distorted to get variety in pose and 
gesture. Mr. Myres also tells us that the purpose of these 
little sculptured figures was for votive offerings in the 
sanctuaries. Originally the individual had apparently been 
obliged to be in most frequent attendance upon his gods 
in order to gain their blessings and to keep their good will. 
Very likely, in the stress of daily life, this constant personal 
appearance in the presence of these gods became irksome, 
and someone, casting about for a substitute, hit upon the 
idea of the effigy. Now in the beginning this effigy was 
probably seriously made in the image of the votary, but as 
the idea became more popular the figures were most likely 
turned out in large quantities from common molds, and 
purchased wholesale by the votaries to put in place of 
themselves in the presence of the gods, in order to secure 
that blessing and assurance of good will which was so 
necessary to daily life in those days when everything was 
in the hands of the gods and fear was the ruling power. 
It was also customary to place in the tombs of the deceased 
representations of all the things which might be needed in 
another world. Included among these were domestic 
animals, chariots and carts, people performing various acts 
of every day life and religious ceremony, and figures of 
dieties and sacred objects. 

The colors used in the decoration of Cypriots sculpture 


were usually red and black, but yellow and blue-green were . 


sometimes found. Red was used for eyes and hair, borders 
and embroidered patterns on clothing, and for collars and 
necklaces. Black served for hair and beard. Yellow repre- 
sented gold or bronze, and blue was used for textiles, 
leather-work, and maybe for silver. Now with this informa- 
tion added to the first impressions received upon the study 
of the figures, many more and varied ideas began to appear. 

In the composition involving the use of figures in sup- 
plication to some diety, we have the essence of their original 
significance. The technique of lithograph crayon on a 
smooth surfaced paper gives it a modern touch. The water 
carrier surrounded by animals, domestic, but made more 
fanciful than real by this student, has a hint of the story 
in it. The long-necked animal with his soft round com- 
panions suggests a charming idea for illustrations for a 
child’s book. The little donkeys with their packs are re- 
minders of episodes in the every-day life of these early 
people, while the warrior with his shield, and the other 
warriors returning from their battles on imaginary steeds 
also have a story-telling value. The domestic animals 
grouped in amusing ways are entertaining purely in their 
arrangement, and in the interesting combination of litho- 
graph crayon and water color wash with which they are 
presented. The three horses present a purely abstract idea, 
handsomely rendered in lithograph crayon on the paper 
with the shiny surface, as do the three women in their huge 
headdresses. The comical little long-necked animals in their 
group of three is perhaps the best example of the student’s 
own reaction from a study of the long-necked animals with 
the rings of color around their necks. 

Attention is constantly being drawn to possible uses of 
research of this sort, and to the value of seeing and 
analyzing a tremendous amount of material during the years 
spent in study for work in the field of advertising art. 
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ABRAHAM BIALS 


An arrangement of drawings made 
at the Metropolitan Museum under 
the direction of Hazel C. Blohm in 
which the simple clay forms of the 
Cypriot figurines were used with an 
interestingly and amusing play spirit 
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SYLVIA GOLDBERG 
The two large compositions by pupils 
of the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art were made after a care- 
ful study in the Metropolitan Museum 
of the clay figurines of Cyprus, three 
of which are reproduced at the left 
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Metropolitan Museum, New York City 


by pupils of Hazel C. Blohm at the 
16 


were suggested by drawings made 
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Courtesy of Indian Tribal Arts, Inc. 


Two Pueblo storage jars from 
Santo Domingo, New Mexico 


EXPOSITION OF INDIAN TRIBAL ARTS 


= A comprehensive and effective grouping of varying 

types of American Indian designs in decorative crafts 
has just completed a successful month’s showing at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries in New York City. It has 
rightfully and deservedly attracted an immense amount of 
attention, interest and acclaim. Scheduled to travel through- 
out the broad expanses of our land, in which a vast ignor- 
ance of the subjects covered will be dissipated by this dis- 
play, the collection will then be sent abroad to indicate to 
European countries the utter individuality and the strong 
character of the work produced both in the past and pres- 
ent by sincere artist-craftsmen among the Indians. The 
finished work of accomplished makers of pottery, jewelry, 
weaving, basketry, carving, and kindred crafts has amazed 
great numbers of our citizenry who had up to this time 
seen only the poor, tawdry, commercialized knick-knacks 
which the poverty stricken Indians have been forced 
to produce as their only means of “art-livelihood.” 

The striking originality of the design forms, the beauty 
of coloring, the altogether suitable use of decorative motif 
upon each unit shown in both old and new specimens, have 
proved to the thousands viewing this exhibit that there is 
a definite distinction, a lasting strength and thoroughness 
of execution in the work of these artist-designers. Inde- 
pendence of spirit and insistance upon the following out 
of their own ideas has brought belated recognition to the 
craftsman of a much oppressed people. Our statesmen, 
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BY BLANCHE NAYLOR 


missionaries and educators have in many cases persuaded 
some of the younger generation of Indians to forsake the 
ways of their ancestors, yet many have somehow managed 
to retain the fine artistic principles which inspired their 
artist-forebears, and from these men and women are com- 
ing fine examples of modern Indian painting and decorative 
arts to be seen at its best in this exhibit. 

The outstanding characteristic of the Indian work 
shown is the use of simple, restrained motifs, in equally 
simple manner, yet absolutely free from any suggestion of 
crudity. An idea among the masses has somehow falsely 
grown up that the Indian work is naive, ignorant and ex- 
tremely crude, and nothing could more completely prove 
the wrongness of this belief than the present showing. As 
a matter of fact there is a certain attitude of sophistication 
in the manner in which these natives have finished their 
efforts. There are among the things shown some objects 
in which the Indian has used a few materials given him 
by white civilization, which he has adapted and worked in 
his own fashion so that the result is definitely his own. 
However, in the major portion of the exhibits the materials 
are those derived from his own special terrain. 

There is also about many of the potteries here seen, 
especially in the San Ildefonso and Santa Clara types, a 
definite precision of form almost Oriental in effect. The 
excellent decorative motifs are applied in many manners 
according to the varying localities from which they come. 
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In most cases the finest colorings are obtained by skillful 
use of the natural tints of the clay, with patterns of black 
or the orange hue of oxide of iron, or perhaps the soft red 
obtained when the oxide is burned. Even the polished black 
potteries with the dull decor are similarly obtained by 
working and burning of the oxide. The entire piece is first 
polished and the design then applied on the surface in white 
paint. In the burning the brilliant background is retained 
and the design finally appears in a dull, rough ebon-finish. 

John Sloan and Oliver La Farge, prominent and well- 
known artists in their own right, have proved their aesthetic 
judgment irreproachable in the choice and gathering to- 
gether of this vitally interesting and important collection, 
and their hope that nation-wide interest might be aroused 
by this showing is certain to be gratified, judging by the 
vast attendance in both New York and Philadelphia, and 
the daily, weekly and monthly press recognition, as well as 
the unanimously favorable comments of critics and con- 
noisseurs in this field. Illustrations of the black pottery 
from the San Ildefonso pueblo show the clarity with which 
these satisfying designs are applied, and beauty of the 
forms chosen. The storage jars made by Santo Domingo 


A group of Pueblo Indian black 
pottery shown recently at the Expo- 
sition of American Indian Tribal Arts 


Indian potters of New Mexico shows a use of utterly simple 
design finely adapted to use upon a suitable background 
surface. The Hopi coiled plaques and small baskets show 
the Indian ability to contrast and form effective chiaroscuro 
in the application of unelaborated motifs. The small Zuni 
jar shows an almost Persian use of design, beautifully 
arranged to adorn a definite space. The two Navajo 
blankets shown portray adequately the development of this 
art from the broad and startling patterns of the older types 
to the somewhat more conventionalized treatment of the 
modern work. The silver bow or wrist-guards shown in 
the accompanying photograph are made by the Navajo 
Indians who live in the uplands of Western New Mexico 
and Northwestern Arizona. These Indians do not mine the 
silver that they use in making jewelry, all their products 
being made from Mexico and American coins. The silver 
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is either cold-hammered or melted in open crucibles by the 
use of charcoal and flux, with a blast produced by bellows 
having two air sacks of leather with valves which appear 
to have been introduced from Spain to Mexico. The objects 
made are chiefly personal adornments, such as buttons, ear 
rings, beads and bracelets. Examples of both ancient and 
modern jewelry made by Indian artists are included in this 
exhibition, and the three bowguards here pictured show 
the ingenious designs which these Indian artists have so 
beautifully worked out. The fringed blanket with the 
rather amazing adaptation of the human or animal face 
with staring eyes as its chief motif is a Chilkat (Alaska) 
ceremonial blanket. We include also as of first importance 
among the designer-artists exhibiting in this comprehen- 
sive showing, the design by Awa Tsireh San _ Ildefonso 
which won first prize in a competition among the Indian 
painters for a design for the Exposition catalogue. It is 
an excellent example of the finely balanced design achieved 
by these craftsmen. 

The itinerary of the exposition is as follows, and it 
should not be missed: 
Buffalo, Museum of Science 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts __ 
Manchester, N. H., Currier Art Gallery __ 
Washington, D. C. 
Milwaukee Art Institute Sept. Ist to Sept. 28th, 1932 
Cleveland, Museum of Art. Dec. Ist to Dec. 31st, 1932 
Louisburg, N. C.._Oct. Ist to Nov. 15th or Jan. 15th to Feb. 15th, 1933 
Los Angeles, Museum of History, Science and Art 

April 11th to May 7th, 1933 
San Diego, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland During 1933 
St. Louis City Art Museum November, 1933 
Memphis, Brooks Memorial Galleries ___ December, 1933 
Chicago, Newark, Detroit, Brooklyn — During 1933 

To quote John Sloan, President of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Exposition, “The Indian artist deserves to be 
classed as a Modernist, his art is old, yet alive and dynamic; 
but his modernism is an expression of a continuing vigor 
seeking new outlets and not, like ours, a search for release 
from exhaustion. A realist, he does not confine his art to 
mere photographic impression, nor does he resort to mean- 
ingless geometric design. In his decorative realism he com- 
bines the elements of esthetic and intellectual appeal. He 
is a natural symbolist. He is bold and versatile in the use 
of line and color. His work has a primitive directness and 
strength, yet at the same time it possesses sophistication 
and subtlety. Indian painting is at once classic and mod- 
ern.” Mr. Sloan goes on to emphasize the fact that such 
mastery of art is not a rapid accomplishment,—rather it 
is a development of thousands of years. He points out the 
fact that the paintings and modern efforts are derived 
directly from the decorative arts of the tribes which have 
developed their suitable crafts through long periods, and 
that today’s Indian work is based upon the same elements, 
discipline, rhythm, color, vigor, suitability, mastery and 
technique and constantly recurring development of new 
methods and new forms. 

Although there may have been much painting in the 
past none of it has survived the ravages of time. 
Archaeology has traced basketry as the oldest surviving 
art of the Indian, and in its amazing variations of weave, 
form and material it gives an indication of the ingenuity 
and cleverness of the old time craftsmen. The primitive 
basket-makers, usually the women of the tribe, believed in 
decorating their utilitarian baskets to add to their attrac- 
tiveness of form. The three main sections for the making 
of baskets are the North Pacific Coast, the Southwest and 
California. Each section produces basketry of a distinctive 


April 15th to May 15th, 1932 
May 28th to June 15th, 1932 
_ July ist to July 31st, 1932 
During August 
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type. Many differing methods of weaving are utilized and 
the results show the high development of the basketry art 
in the widely varied designs and shapes obtained. Sym- 
bolism in baskerty is used mostly in the Southwest. The 
Hopi Pueblo Indians of Arizona weave many religious 
symbols into certain types of baskets. Coiling, twining, 
feather-mosaic, checker-work and twilling makes possible 
the creation of innumerable different types in shapes vary- 
ing from circular to rectangular, in treatment from delicate 
to broad and striking effects. Beaded Paiute baskets in 
softly blended colors are exhibited, and many bright shades 
are employed in the modern basketry. 

From the making of these woven materials into baskets 
it was but a short step to the making of crude sorts of 
textiles, and the art of weaving has been developed by the 
North American Indians for use as clothing and for house- 
hold use, and then in decorative pieces for woven ornament 
upon similar pieces. The animal pattern in blue-green, yel- 
low, dark brown and cream is the one shown in the Chilkat 
ceremonial blanket sown. The design represents the family 
or clan symbol. These blankets are made on an elemental 
loom. In the eastern centres of weaving there is much twill 
and plain twine woven work, with the use of three deco- 
rative weaves; latticed wrap, zigzag warp twine, and cross- 
warp twine. Bright Navajo blankets are beautiful today as 
they were in the seventeenth century. At first these 
blankets were made only of undyed wool, all white, then 
striped with black and later from England through Spain 
and Mexico came colors which the Indian weavers utilized 
by, ravelling imported cloth, respinning the yarns and re- 
weaving them. Squaw dresses and chief’s blankets usually 
carried certain definite designs. In the former the black 
centre is bordered with wide red panels broken by small 
blue or black motifs. The chief’s blanket is usually crossed 
by broad horizontal stripes with a wider grouping forming 
centre and border. Upon these bands the chosen design 
motif was placed. Among today’s Pueblo weavers the Hopi 
men are most expert. Their work is adorned with stripes 
of a few colors. Ceremonial sashes, pure white bride’s 
blankets, later adorned with wide panels with designs of 
butterfly, cloud, rain, squash flower, dance and burial gar- 
ments are all beautifully executed. These carefully adorned 
textiles have been called “woven and embroidered prayers 
to the gods in kilt, robe and sash.” 

Indian pottery began to be developed only when certain 
tribes “settled down” in definite territory and became semi- 
agricultural workers. In Mr. Sloan’s “Introduction to 
American Indian Art” he states that constant experi- 
mentation in design, treatment of surface and method of 
manufacture take place in pottery making, and that the 
modern Pueblo pottery has one of the richest and most 
complete stores of design elements in the world. “There 
is hardly anything from a Greek wave through a Norman 
dog-tooth to a Modernist abstraction of a leaf that one 
cannot find.’”’” The products of the old potters may often 
have broken but the fragments have seldom been destroyed, 
—many remain from pre-Columbian times. In excavating 
old mounds and pueblos innumerable bits are found from 
which has been built up the accurate record of the develop- 
ment and growth of Indian culture. 

The development of ceramics was carried on independ- 
ently by the various scattered tribes, and the first early 
pieces were naturally made to fill the needs of the Indian 
family for storage jars and similar objects. The women 
of the tribes have in most cases been the potters, and the 
use of the potter’s wheel was unknown. Even today every 
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piece is produced by hands long trained in the art and with 
centuries of tradition and practice adding to their ability 
and sureness in the evolution of fine form and design. 

Many types of ornament have been used. In some of 
the southern states incised adornment was the favorite. 
Lines drawn upon the plastic surface with a pointed tool 
formed motifs ranging from plain bands to extremely 
elaborate and intricate geometric figures, meanders, volutes, 
conventionalized bird figures and the human form. White 
or red coloring was frequently pressed into the incised 
decoration. Some jars were designed for ceremonial and 
ornamental use alone, since their clay was formed into 
broad open-work patterns, making them useless for prac- 
tical purposes. Painted designs in many hues were and are 
favorite means of decoration upon ceramic ware,—buff 
color, red, white, black, orange, yellow, gray appear in 
many of the mellowed tonal designs upon pottery varying 
in size from tiny bowls and receptacles to tremendous jars 
of overlapped coils. Wavy and thumbprint effects varied 
the use of pigment. Glazes of equally varied type have been 
evolved by constant experimentation. As early as 1540 
pottery making was a highly developed craft in the south- 
west, and today it remains one of the chief crafts in many 
pueblos, each working out a distinct branch to the art in 
which they have given concentrated attention, using tra- 
ditional methods and symbolic decoration. Some potters 
have perfected their particular work until it seems impos- 
sible that the hand alone could produce such fine finishes. 

The extensive array of jewelry to be seen in this com- 
prehensive exhibition is amazing in its variety. Using ma- 
terials which nature gave to him in his own habitat, the 
Indian found seeds, shell, polished bone, turquoise, pearls, 
malachite, teeth claws, stained wood, crystal and quartz— 
all well adapted to the various units which were to be made. 
Infinitely fine detailed mosaic work was made from the 
early days onward, of turquoise, mother-of-pearl, used for 
necklaces. White civilization presented to the Indian his 
first metal and the southwest began with Navajo and Zuni 
silverwork. Many of the designs used in the first pieces 
were of Spanish origin, but the individual artists have 
made certain variations to mark their products peculiarly 
their own. Brass and copper as well as silver are utilized 
by some of the craftsmen. Simple effects in design domi- 
nate the metalwork, although there are some complicated 
and elaborate devices in pendants, belt buckles and bracelets. 

Indian sculpture and carving has not been developed to 
anything like the extent that the other arts have reached. 
Some figures appear in isolated regions, and many carved 
masks are made in realistic or grotesque effects. Pipes of 
red stone called Catlinite appear in the Plains tribes. 
Animal forms in bright black ware come from Santa Clara, 
and small fetishes of stone are made by the Zunis. Katchina 
dolls of cottonwood carved and painted are made to imitate 
the dancers of the Hopis. The most important carving in 
copper, horn, stone and wood is now being done on the 
Northwest Coast. Wooden boats are decorated with in- 
tricate carved motifs, and many little containers for vari- 
ous daily uses are made from wood and horn. Animal and 
ancestor figures, often of copper, appear, and the famous 
totem poles of gigantic size carry symbolic carvings. Black 
slate is now much used as a medium for sculptural treat- 
ment, and in these is to be seen varied and complex figure 
work. Symbolism and tribal myths are used in many of 
these carvings, but the major portion of their sculptural 
efforts were confined to objects needed in the household, 
or in the pursuit of war, trade, agriculture and for the 
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ordinary needs of their life. The masks upon which they 
spent much effort were used largely for the ceremony of 
the dance, devoted largely to religious, tribal or family 
festivals. Cedar or similar wood, painted with symbols in 
many bright colors, usually took the form of the human 
face, with others carved to imitate animal or bird heads, 
supernatural and mythological ideas. The dance is in most 
cases a dramatic presentation of a definite myth built up 
about the spirit who is the chief figure of the dance, and 
the rhythmic designs evolved for the masks used are ex- 
tremely effective and indicative of the ability of the Indian 
sculptor and carver in good modeling and artistic coloring 
as well as in the forms achieved. 

Many of the purely geometric designs used by the vari- 


WRIST GUARDS 


Showing the characteristic 
simplicity and conformity 
to materials usually found 
in Indian Tribal Arts 
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ous Indians have no especial symbolic meaning, although 
some of these are given names of objects which they happen 
to resemble. The ancient sand paintings from which spring 
many of the modern designs were filled with sacred symbols. 
Imitative models and representations of various food arti- 
cles, both of the hunt and of agriculture were undoubtedly 
made with the hope of bringing forth good crops and 
plenteous supplies of food by means of flattery of the 
spirits by these images. Rainbows, clouds, dragon flies, 
streams, mountains, lightning, leaves, and similar motifs 
were used frequently, and there is much rain-magic sym- 
bolism based upon such units of design. Plumed serpents, 
the famed Thunderbird, or Eagle-man, underworld panther 
deities, paintings of the universe in symbolic series of 
squares,—all appear in many varied fashions in the arts 
and crafts covered by this exposition. 

John Sloan has well said “The embodiment of the In- 
dian’s conception of use and beauty in the materials of his 
daily life is art in its widest sense; not up on a shelf to 
be regarded occasionally, but adorning and giving meaning 
to everything about him. The American Indian is willing 
and competent to earn a congenial and lucrative living 
through his art with benefit to himself and to the country. 
The Indian Bureau of the Federal Government, recogniz- 
ing these facts, is now encouraging the Indians to continue 
to create and develop their own arts. These arts can sur- 
vive only as any other arts do, through the support of 
discriminating buyers anxious to possess the creations for 
their own sakes. The Exposition is expected to give thous- 
ands of white Americans their first chance to see really 
fine Indian work exhibited as art. And it will give the 
Indian a chance to prove himself to be a serious artist 
worthy of our appreciation and capable of making a cul- 
tural contribution that will enrich our modern life.” 
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The Exposition, sponsored and circulated by the College 
Art Association, in its tour of approximately two years’ 
duration, will be a revelation to the general public and to 
art students and teachers who have up to now been able 
to see only a few scattered specimens of truly aesthetic 
Indian work. Herbert J. Spinden, of the Brooklyn Museum, 
in his informed article on Indian Symbolism gives this 
especially apt quotation from a recent book, of Carleton 
Beals: “There is something Oriental in the Indian, at least 
in his patience, in his renunciation of too much worldly 
endeavor; yet there is something more truthful and whole- 
some in his life than in that of the East. We Americans 
shut out the roaring tide of life by externals, by living 
outside our bodies and minds, by conquering nature instead 
of ourselves; the Oriental escapes the roaring tide of life 
by shutting out the world, by conquering himself instead 
of nature. But the Indian lives close to the spiralis of nature 
itself. There is a healthy interpretation of himself and 
nature. The American is practical, the Oriental meta- 
physical, the Indian poetical. We live for action, the Indian 
for aesthetics, the Oriental for religious ecstasy. The 
super race, perhaps, will combine all three successfully.” 


INDIAN BASKETS 


Pleasing spacing with balance of 
values mark these pieces of Indian 
handicraft as distinctive works of art 
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ANNE RAPHAEL 


MARION KOTZEN ROBERT JACKSON 


These youthful linoleum cuts were 
made by the children of the Central 
Jr. High School of New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


™@ In our school, we had been going through a series of 

problems to develop ability in designing and in the 
handling of tools necessary in the completion of a fine piece 
of work in linoleum block printing. Small blocks were 
made in the seventh grade, Christmas cards and book plates 
in the beginning of the eighth. The eighth grade pupils felt 
very competent! In fact so competent that we decided to 
put our abilities toward raising money. The art room, a 
work shop in the sense that a wood shed is, needed color, 
atmosphere and beauty. We decided first of all it needed 
curtains and secondly, plants. Why not put our knowledge 
of linoleum block printing to work with the purchasing of 
these comforts in view? 

The classes were about ready for a lesson in illustration. 
Each class decided on one subject for an illustrated booklet. 
“Ye Jolly Year,” “The Days of the Week,” “The Animal 
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Alphabet,” “Nursery Rhymes,” ‘How to Be Healthy, 
Wealthy and Wise” and “The ABC of Locomotion” were 
our titles. Titles of illustrations were listed on the board. 
As in the case of the “ABC’s,” each pupil decided on some 
means of locomotion beginning with a certain letter and 
submitted his illustration for approval. According to the 
originality and possibilities of the sketch he was definitely 
made responsible for that letter and asked to perfect it. 
That letter was then crossed from the board. This went 
on until each letter was assigned, as well as the cover, title 
page and end piece. Care was taken that books requiring 
but few illustrations were given to small groups, while the 
more inclusive subjects were given to groups of greater 
number. What fun! Those who had no design approved 
gained the practice of many trials and later helped with 
cutting the paper, printing and clipping the books. There 
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AN ALPHABET IN 
LINOLEUM CUT BLOCK 


In making this alphabet activities real 
and inspiring to children of the pri- 
mary grades have been developed. 
Simple operations only are required 
so young children find cutting in 
linoleum very pleasing creative work 


JERRY FRIEDEN 


DOROTHY PIKE 


were only a few of these pupils in each class, however, as 

; the work was prized from the standpoint of average work 

4 and not that of the talented pupil. In very few cases were 
. there two designs made by one pupil. 

Of each book two copies were made on Japanese rice 

paper using beautiful hand made paper of lovely color for 

‘ the cover. These were kept in the art room for exhibit and 

: reference. The other books were made of cream drawing 


paper with colored construction paper covers. Enough of 
these books were printed so that each member of the class 


could secure one at ten cents and thereby own a record of 
his own work contributed to the class project. Now each 
pupil enjoys a hand-made book filled with delightfully 
original hand-blocked illustrations and we have our cur- 
tains and plants. Our art room is a beautiful work shop 
and we know a lot more about linoleum block printing, CHARLOTTE GOODMAN 
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DAYS OF THE WEEK 
PRINTED WITH 
LINOLEUM. 


That valuable play spirit, as well as 
the desire to experiment with mate- 
rials, techniques and effects finds 
full play in the execution of a 
project like this one when inter- 
esting subject matter is selected 


ROBERT JOHNSTON 


WEDNESDAY 


CAROL MOORE 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN - EUROPEAN DESIGN 


Continued from page 9 


while some of the older units now out of production were 
really quite bad. The better designs have remained popular 
through the years, in one instance a fabric has been a “‘good 
seller” for eleven years, and because of its suitability of 
design is still a favorite. 

The fabrics shown by Miss Hamill were chosen by her 
during the various seasons for their harmony with the 
current mode, and she emphasized the fact that in this 
choice a middle course was steered, since the manufacturers 
of these particular fabrics have a large distribution 
throughout the country and wish to please the “middling” 
conservative element, rather than the ultra-extremist in 
style development, or the person who lags behind. She 
stressed the belief that modern things are at last coming 
into their own, and finds that in the recent past contempor- 
ary things have been too much dramatized, there has been 
a too restless presentation of many modern motifs. She 
feels that when the observer sees a thing that is not a 
copied, traditional design and says “that is beautiful” 
rather than “it’s modern,” the modern designer will have 
arrived at an important point of development. “People 
label modernism with such zest that it becomes too start- 
ling, it loses its ease,” she goes on, “There is more fine 
modern work being put forth today than there has ever 
been produced in the past few years.” 

Of the various textiles shown by Miss Hamill there 
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MONTHS OF THE YEAR 
AS DECORATIVE 
SUBJECTS 


No more stimulating idea than months 


and seasons can be found for the # 
artist young or old. It has proved 5 
to be popular from ancient times ; 


to now. In these cuts there is present 
the buoyancy of youth and directness 


and to be sure that there will be a demand for what he is 
putting forth. “Usually the young designer brings in things 
which are past or which are too far in advance of the times 
to be used immediately. The only way to keep close to what 
is needed is by constantly going around to the stores, talking 
to buyers and determining what is going to be in demand.” 


were two outstanding trends which had endured, one the 

small all-over type of pattern, rather conservative in nature, 

and yet eminently well fitted for a variety of uses, the 

; other the large striking arabesque-like fabric design of 
4 strong character. Innumerable modifications of these ap- 
peared, as well as design totally different, but in viewing 
the entire group one fact was stressed, that the general 
public is demanding better textile design, and the designer 
and manufacturer are naturally overjoyed to give it to them. 
This subject was also discussed during the conference, 
conducted by Cyrus Clark, manufacturer of textiles shown. 
“Is the public leading the manufacturer in this insistence 
upon good design, or is it vice versa?” was the question. 
Mr. Clark replied that there is no doubt whatever that the 
4 ultimate consumer today is much more discriminating than 
j ever before, and absolutely insists upon having good form 
and fine coloring in fabric design. Comment was made by 
Mr. Bement, of the Art Centre, on the fact that the current 
depression had caused a certain amount of lessening effort 
in experimental manufacture of newly designed objects and 
q a consequent seeming conservatism in certain fields, but 
3 that more questions are being put to design sources and 
authorities than ever in the past. He asked Mr. Clark, as 

a manufacturer, to give some advice to young designers, 

and the reply was, “Those designers who come into my 

office are not close enough to the market and do not know 

exactly what is being done in the actual manufacture of 
merchandise these days.” The maker of fabrics is willing 

to experiment but he prefers to do it as safely as possible, DORIS NOLAN 
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MAKING 
SHADOW 
PLAYS AT 
HOME OR 
IN SCHOOL 


BY JOHN G. KEMPER 


@® Among art activities, the shadow 

play is one that affords splendid 
opportunity for self-expression and 
ingenuity, especially among children. 
The various kinds of subject matter 
pursued by the child may be co- 
ordinated and directed under this one 
line of activity. With reasonably little 
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effort and expense a very effective en- 
tertainment may be presented, doing 
much to enrich the child’s training. 

First, a standard similar to the 
one shown above should be con- 
structed, using dimensions that will 
cause the opening for the stage to be 
approximately the height of the per- 


A detailed drawing of 
the standard showing the 
paper-covered frame in 
place with shadow figure 


Nets 


| 
til 


formers’ heads. The stage opening 
may be about sixteen inches high and 
twenty-four inches long. With the 
cooperation of the wood-working de- 
partment of the school this can be 
made. Also a frame for each scene 
in the play should be made, having 
the same size opening as that of the 
standard. Hooks should be placed 
on the standard so that the frames 
may be quickly and easily placed in 
position and removed. Over each 
frame heavy tracing paper is stretched 
and firmly fastened with thumb tacks, 
in much the same way a frame is 
stretched with canvas for an oil paint- 
ing. On these translucent coverings 
may be painted, in thin oil or water 
colors, the various scenes of the play, 
keeping them as simple as possible and 
interesting in design. 

The shadow figures for the various 
characters in the play afford much 
opportunity for individuality and in- 
genuity of conception and design. They 
are made, with movable parts, of 
heavy black construction paper, as 
shown by the illustration at the left. 
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Above is a close-up taken from 
MESSER MARCO POLO in which the 
heads are very large and move jaws 
and eyelashes while lines are read 


At the right is a scene that is far away 
and the camels are small and show 
greater distance than in the preceding 
scene. These groups moved through- 
out the desert in a severe sand storm 


Very small paper fasteners are used 
for the joints. Wires are attached to 
the moving parts and are fastened 
about the lower part of the wooden 
handle. By pushing or pulling on the 
proper wire the desired movements of 
the shadow figure may be secured. In 
walking, usually only one leg actually 
moves, the other being a part of the 
body and is fastened to the handle. 
Very unique and entertaining move- 
ments and gestures may be worked out 
for the various characters with a little 
careful planning. 

In giving the performance the 
figures are held against the back side 
of the translucent scenery and oper- 
ated from the handles below as shown 
in the second column illustration on 


the preceding page. A light cast upon 


the scene from the rear will make the 
images of the shadow figures visible 
to the audience. Various effects may 
be produced by using colored gelatines 
over the light. Care should be taken 
that the operators do not cast any 
shadows upon the screen. A simple 
but effective way to conceal the “back- 
stage” from the audience is to curtain 
off the entire opening of a door-way, 
cutting an opening just the size of the 
scenes. This method is illustrated in 
column three of the opposite page. 

As to subject matter, it is almost 
without bounds. The plays best suited, 
however, are those which afford pleas- 
ing and colorful lines. The spoken or 
read parts should be well related to the 


The two photographs reproduced 
here are from a shadow play 
from Donn Byrnes’ MESSER 
MARCO POLO which was re- 
cently arranged and produced 
by students in the Art Depart- 
ment of Ohio State University 


actions in order to prevent a slow ana 
boring performance. It is also well, 
in order to avoid confusion, to have 
the characters motionless while they 
are not speaking; otherwise’ the 
audience may have difficulty to iden- 
tify the different characters. In work- 
ing out these shadow plays it is well to 
have behind the scenes a man charac- 
ter, a woman and a third to make the 
noises of animals or such things as 
thunder or wind. One need not be 
hampered by the use of already avail- 
able plays or stories; new ones can be 
created for the purpose. Two books 
which have been most helpful are 
Marionettes, Masks and Shadows by 
Mills and Dunn, and a German book 
Puppenspiele by Max Von Boehm. 
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@ The large part played in the field 
of design by the theatre and ideas 
and people of the stage is shown in an 
exhibition of “The Theatre in Art” 
organized by a theatrical producer, 
Sidney Ross, for the benefit of the 
artist-designers contributing and of 
the Actor’s Fund of America. This 
showing was opened at 22 East 55th 
Street, New York, late last month 
(March). It consists of oils, water- 
colors and black and whites depicting 
not only the influence of the legitimate 
stage and of the cinema, but also of 
vaudeville, the dance, opera, circus and 
burlesque. The work of many well- 
known artists has been selected for the 
exhibition, including Covarrubias, 
Kuniyoshi, Orozco, John Sloan, Charles 
Demuth, Ernest Fiene. Daniel Froh- 
man is honorary president of the 
project, and Frank Crowninshield, 
editor of Vanity Fair, president. 


@ An extremely interesting Pennsyl- 

vania Museum of Art display in 
Philadelphia at present is that stress- 
ing “Designs for the Machine,” con- 
sisting of work by twenty American 
designers, members of the American 
Union of Decorative Artists and 
Craftsmen. The major portion of 
this exhibit is given over to modern 
industrial products for machine manu- 
facture. “‘Audac’’, is a national or- 
ganization with headquarters in New 
York, of modern designers, architects, 
artists and craftsmen engaged in de- 
signing for commercial organizations, 
industrial firms, stores and manufac- 
turing establishments. The current ex- 
hibit will be covered in greater detail. 


@ Award offered some time ago for 
the best package design developed 
and put on the market was made re- 
cently at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
as part of the program of the Second 
Packaging Exposition, Conference and 
Clinic held there through March. 

The Jury of Award took into con- 
sideration the aesthetic aspects of 
packaging and also the sales effective- 
ness, the utility and relationship of 
cost to value of product and appro- 
priateness for marketing generally. 
A clinic and round table discussion 
was held at the Industrial Institute 
previous to the award announcement. 
This conference was headed by Abbott 
Kimball and Ben Nash, well-known 
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NEWS: 


authorities on this subject. The win- 
ning package was “Linit,” a pale green 
rectangular box with a narrow black 
and yellow edge and diamond decor, 
with the name in modern type, plain, 
simple, black and clear. It was de- 
signed by several of the company’s 
staff. The competition is sponsored by 
the American Management, and 
aroused much interest this year. 


@ Another competition for small de- 

signs for sculptures to be executed 
in porcelain for prizes offered by the 
Rosenthal China Corporation of New 
York used a unique method for deter- 
mining the winner. “Popularity 
Prizes” were given to the two pieces of 
sculpture which received the largest 
number of votes at exhibitions of a 
group of forty models submitted in 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Milwaukee, In- 
dianapolis, Kansas City, Columbus and 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

The first prize of $500 went to 
Florence Bessom of New York for a 
group of two small dancing figures 
entitled ‘‘Play Days.” The second 
prize of $250 went to Frank Schueler, 
also of New York, for a composition 
entitled “Faun and Goose.” It is in- 
teresting to note that both of these 
pieces won their respective prizes by a 
large margin of votes which was not 
the result of popularity in any one 
place, but was sustained throughout 
the tour. They will be sent to Germany 
for reproduction at the famous Rosen- 
thal factories, and will then be avail- 
able in this country. A total of over 
10,000 votes was registered by visitors 
to the exhibitions in the various cities. 


@® New designs in various arts and 

crafts were stressed at the Archi- 
tectural League’s forty-seventh annual 
exhibition in Manhattan. Some excel- 
lent designs were shown, a mosaic by 
Leon Solon, a panel by D. P. Brinley, 
a metal door by O. B. Bach, and 
various grilles and other metal work 
by Kantack and Walter Van Nessen. 


@ The first of a series of six merchan- 
dising and design lecture-discus- 


sions sponsored by the Fashion Group 
in co-operation with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art was given by Miss 
Grace Cornell of the museum, who 
developed her theme of “Art As A 
Selling Point,’ emphasizing the fact 
that “educational forces have de- 
veloped a public consciousness of 
standards of taste which cannot be 
ignored,” and stating that the sales- 
person as well as the designer must be 
prepared to meet demands made upon 
them in the way of design knowledge. 


A large number of department store 
employes were released especially for 
this lecture. Works of art from 
Museum collections, room settings and 
costumes from merchants stocks were 
used as illustrations. Both mistaken 
and correct ideas of what constitutes 
art and design quality were discussed, 
and it was shown that the same 
measure of taste which may be applied 
to works of the past may be used in 
the selection of not only costly but in- 
expensive present day merchandise. 
The concluding statement was: “The 
establishment of a peoples’ art con- 
sciousness is a slow and complex de- 
velopment. It means recognition of 
creative effort; encouragement of 
ambitious producers and merchants; 
patient guidance of the buying public; 
and definite understanding and appre- 
ciation of the educational forces which 
underly and make possible a nation’s 
realization of fine things.”’ 


@ News comes to us that Diego Rivera 

has turned to stage designing in” 
New York and has created the cos- 
tumes for the modern ballet called 
“H. P.” (Horse Power) composed by 
Lepold Stokowski and lately produced 
in Philadelphia. The theme is the 
“Sleepy South, which produces raw 
material, and the machine mad North, 
which consumes them.” 


@ Among the awards made by the 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation for 1932 fellowships in the 
Fine Arts is Peppino Mangravite, of 
the Art Department of the Ethical 
Culture Schools of New York City, 


NOTE: Contributions to this page are invited from schools and 
other sources in which new developments are being made in design 
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